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MR. ADAMS IS DISGUSTED 


HE more one reads J. Donald Adams’ column, “Speaking of Books,” 

in the New York Times Book Review, the more he is apt to wish 

that this excellent critic might resume his editorship of that section with no 
strings attached. The italicized clause is added because it is notorious that 
the real control of this section is not, nor has been for years, in the hands 
of the ostensible editor. Our own wish for Mr. Adams’ return to the post 
is, of course, merely wistful nor is it based on any reasonable hope. Mean- 
while we can be happy that he does continue to write as trenchantly and 
sagely for a great journal whose Sunday section on books is one of its 
lowest levels of achievement. In it, however, Mr. Adams’ column gleams 
very brightly and perhaps never more so than it did recently when he wrote 
that he had in disgust chucked a copy of the Hopkins Review across the 
room. We laughed sympathetically at this forthright action and his ex- 
planation of it—sympathetically because not many weeks before we our- 
selves had similarly relieved ourselves by scrapping a Times Book Review. 
Our provocation was a review of a recent book of Theodore Roethke 

by Seldom Rodman. Mr. Adams’ “red flag” was an effusion by Kenneth 
Burke, “bellwether of a flock of scientifically minded dissectors of litera- 
ture,” published in the John Hopkins Quarterly as an analysis of Keats’ 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn”; and by work which the Hopkins editor calls 
poetry but which Mr. Adams described as “cerebral jugglery.” The latter 
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term can be applied both to Mr. Rodman’s review and the work it surveys. 
Roethke, according to Rodman who by any canon of good editorship should 
not have been permitted to review this book, doesn’t make “sense” for the 
very good reason that he does not try to do so! The highly-admiring 
reviewer isn’t certain whether the “poet” writes while supine before his 
subconscious, or automatically, but whatever the process, it truly doesn’t 
matter. What does matter is that the work, so we are assured, “is a 
wholly original and mysteriously beautiful evocation of the sexual awaken- 
ing of an unhappy child”; yet it “communicates nothing except to the 
reader who is willing to surrender himself to the music of suggestive in- 
cantation and join the poet on his somnambulistic return to the nursery.” 
Most readers, we are inclined to believe, wouldn’t faintly want to join on 
such a trip; instead they’d prefer to take the children to the zoo. It might 
profit Mr. Roethke to make such a trip in view of this utterance: “Reason? 
That dreary shed, that hutch for grubby schoolboys! The hedgewren’s song 
says something else.” The zoo might more effectively rebut such non- 
sense. For our part we smilingly wonder if Messrs. Roethke and Rodman 
realize that the man-bird comparison deprives man of his intelligence and 
reduces him to a far lower status than that for which he was created. 

Mr. Rodman revealingly quotes the “bellwether” Kenneth Burke who, 
he says, “has written learnedly and well of the ‘vegetal radicalism’ of 
Theodore Roethke, of the purified poetic idiom that almost entirely 
eliminates abstraction.” Of his own book, Mr. Roethke helpfully writes 
that it consists of “stages in a kind of struggle out of the slime; part of 
a slow spiritual progress, if you will; part of an effort to be born.” We 
wonder if Mr. Adams would agree with us that Mr. Roethke might wait 
“to be born” before he attempts to write. But certainly Mr. Adams would 
not consider Mr. Burke an authority on poetry, nor should any but those 
of the Rodman-Roethke clique. Speaking instead of the great harm done 
American literature by many in educational institutions, Mr. Adams writes 
that “they are the spawning beds of a host of posturing, befuddled poets 
whom the public refuses to read; of a covey of addlepated critics who 
commit mayhem on the English language, . . .” 

A satirist could treat the clique-log-rolling so blatantly practiced in 
these circles and give us an uproariously funny picture. And such a satirist 
is needed to lead a chorus of hilarity and laugh these critical and poetic 
imposters out of court. What, for instance, might such a writer do with 
the incident of the award recently made Marianne Moore for poetry? On 
receiving it, she stated, perhaps not realizing she pulled the rug out from 
under the judges’ feet, that she didn’t “write poetry”—but her work was 
only classed as such because no other category seemed to welcome it! 
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S. UPLAND 


Id 

1e The Eagle in his afternoon awaits, 

1g The very meadow of an afternoon. 

‘is Before I leap the rock, before I see, 

‘t Be nun my fingertip that springs the gates. 

a 

n- Because I go up hill as a beholder, 

ne Let now the linens of my mind be laid; 

n- He will be there in aromatic air, 

” And I with hours of awe upon my shoulder. 

on 

at And lest the festival of yield be bare 

? I kill the words that have dwelling in me, 

1g The human measure . . . I go upland where 

2 All separateness is peeled in wind away, 

an 

id Where to behold is to behold oneself 
Beheld, and where searched and lapped by sky 

0, Earth barely is clothed in its creation 


of Being landscape of the Eagle’s eye. 


ly ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 
es 
of 
Je HOW ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND YOU? 
ait 
Id How am I going to spend You in these coins? 
se Dimension You Who are dimensionless? 
ne Eye You with eyes? Hear You with a heart 
es Shuffling blood distilled from distant slime? 
“ts Breathe out Your breath dispelling space and time, 
ho «CF (My little lilt of language languishes, 
My nouns knock at the limits of my mind) 
in Let all my depth be love, my breadth be fear. 
ist Bowels are opaque and all the flesh is blind! 
ric Build me a nest of tubes to help me hatch 
th The seed-sparks in soul soil. Flay me of flesh, 
yn Strip, pull, pare, peel, wrench, wrest and rip away 
m Up, down, here, yes, Beauty, pitch me past, 
as Who dead broke bread into beatitude. 


HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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ONE LIVE MIURA BULL 





The Miura wore Rafael on his head, 
Hat-pinned on the horn. 

And the voice of the multitude stood hobbled in its throat 
At the rancid tragedy. 

And animals were lords of the scalpel; 

The bull, dean of dissection. 













It were as if the universe stumbled 
And there were no sands left in the hour-glass. 
As if a screech of trumpets blew out 

From cacophonous corners in creation 

Through latitudes not yet chartered by the ear 
To rasp the crystal surface of the soul. 










And still the hoofs mauled the sand; 
The barbarous head listed and rose and fell 
Like a high-decked caravel unwinding itself from a comber. 








And still we obscenely stared, 
Boned and broken in unbelief, 

On the pine benches 

In the frivolous stadium by the Duero; 
The pork pasteles warm in our fists. 










Then from the swirl of the bestial fandango 
The body of the espada puffed loose and aloft; 

A heroic crest embossed on mantilla and shirt-front; 

To fall, muted like a still-born syllable, 

On the deaf sand. 

Rafael fragrant still in the odorous silks, 

Tobacco color they were, that coarse afternoon in Zamora. 











I prodded him with oils and unloosed the blessed prayers. 
The immortal warmth still walked among the bones 

But there pleaded no frightened breath; 

And the wound would have swallowed a wine bottle. 





All that evening the heaviness of death pungent in the bull-ring, 
Sitting in the uppermost seats, 
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Seeping through doors of coffeeshops, 
Walking the plaza under the smirking lanterns. 
In the morning still arrogant among the fruit-stands. 


At noon the bells of the cathedral treaded ponderously 
And the bishop dismounted from the tired carriage 
Close by the sepulchres; 

And expunged the smell and the horror, 

Pushing the dead Rafael back among untalented dirt 
And the live Rafael off to another occupation. 


Dirt to dirt, 

Rafael back to the dirt, 

All of us tomorrow resident under a stone roof among the brown dirt. 
RAYMOND BOESCH. 


THE QUEST IS YOURS 


Seek Whom you are seeking, 
Traveler in the dawn. 
The ashes of the night 


are white upon preluded morn. 


Seek in the hills and hasten 

to the place of the muted word, 
The quest is yours and the searching 
listens for sounds once heard. 


Seek Whom you are seeking 

in the woodland’s swirling leaf, 

The silence of autumn passes 

to the white earth’s still bound grief. 


The night of discovery is houred 
and mirrored upon the face, 
Traveler in the dawn, 
walk warily in this place. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 








ANNIVERSARY 


On a hill I saw you stand, 
adding a crown to height, 
and the air a circling band 
of enthroning light. 


Could I thirty years foretell 
then, or love beginning, 

as a feather gently fell 
from no visible wing? 


Like a quiver to a dart, 

I bound it to my pen, 

and a wing grew from my heart 
as I sang to you then. 


Darker feathers fall around, 
dropped from a heavier wing, 
and the bitter winter ground 
is finished with Spring. 


Time is low upon that hill, 
and distance ends in night; 
all fails, as at the last will 
your enthroning light. 


OLIVER HALE. 


CAROLLERS WITH CANDLES 


Clear on the drowsing dark 
this ear-rousing, 
eye-storming, 
heart-charming 

loveliness . . . Hark! 

What unearthly thing 



























flares wing-swift before us 

in radiant burgeoning? 

What have we seen, what heard? 
Oh, galaxied chorus, 
fire-petaled 

flower-bird! 


Watch . . . Fluttering star-flocks 
hover, 

lilting a bright 

paean-song over 

the dreaming earth: 
Lyric-sown jubilance, strewn 
in low-flung carolled flight, 
gold-swarming— 

it’s Heaven’s Spring 

teaches us 

blossoming. 


So, all in a glow 

of sparkle-cheer 

and soft-wonder-mirth 

these pilgrim star-flowers, 
fire-and-bird, 

come heralding here 

God’s gift for us, 

His Son in the Saviour’s birth 
dwelling among us, 

the Word, the eternal Word, 
frail and adorable, 

guest on our hallowed earth, 
housed in a stable. 


Oh, how glad with the conquering Child 
marching so fierce, so mild, 
flocks this flame-gold of heaven-gear, 
while sweet song like a spirit-spear 
pierces our bitter frost 
in this melting-most 
Hope’s New York. ... 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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QUARREL 


By what witch-haunted meadow, 
By what lost, angry star, 
Have we at last, Beloved, 
Arrived at where we are? 
Mind searches out the answers, 
But the heart is wiser far, 
Seeking the sweet, quicksilver way 
Back to where we were. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


TIME IS THE WOUND ETERNITY WILL HEAL 
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This is no usual love, no soft escape, 

No gentle blunting of the thorny need 
To docile peace. It wears a lonelier shape 
And seeks a stauncher creed. 


Lord, we believe. In the dark of separation 

Help Thou the moments of our unbelief, 

Who have shared a light surer than earth’s duration, 
Although the time it blessed us both was brief. 


Within that radiance each saw the other 
Stripped to the lonely soul; and we are one 
Not through the groping touch, but by another 
Sterner criterion: 


Each bears the other’s honor now, to heal 
Him for that nearness happy lovers know; 
Each tells himself that passion’s but a seal 
On all the heart surrendered long ago. . . . 


Lord, use this pain that stretches us apart 
Till time that wounds us somehow makes us whole, 
And truth that might not fuse us heart to heart 
Imprints its flawless scripture on the soul. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 








URANIUM 235 


After the centuries of travail 
Of savior and hero, 

At last we have learned the marvelous lore 
That adds to zero. 


All our dilemmas and paradoxes, 
At one quick stroke 

May be dissolved into a cypher, 
Like a ball of smoke. 


After all epics and symphonies, 
We have been taught 
With cleaved uranium to utter 
Thunderous naught. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


DEPARTURE FROM BAUDELAIRE 
“Mon coeur mis a nu” 


I shall not school my heart to nakedness. 

This being time for clothing and time when man 
Should tend a garden after ordered plan, 

Let the ears be sealed. Folly will profess 

To prophecy, assuming prophet dress. 

Yet talk is talk still, words are empty, and 

The hollow of the cupped, devising hand 
Covers cold air close in dark recess. 


Surely, and not for nothing, I have heard 
Dew hiss, where new grass early is disturbed. 
Too late to dream idly of suns before 
Serpent-coil ensorceled innocent shore: 
Too late! Leaves are an ineffectual screen 
For gold fruit’s invitation under green. 
EARL DANIELS. 
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Two Poems by Bette Richart 


NOW CHRIST CONFUTES THE CONJUROR 
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Come, exposé of logic! We are blind 

And doubly blind because we seem to see— 
The fatal trick of that magician, Mind, 
Shuffling appearance and reality 

In sleight-of-hand upon a brilliant stage 
Adroitly polished conjuror, he persuades 

The world that he outwits it, is the rage 
Where puns outweigh the truth that never fades. 


Satan is he, his name in neon lights, 
Convincing us our watch has disappeared, 
Or even more absurdly, haunting nights 
With savoir faire of rabbits, wobbly-eared. 
Only the eyes of Love, deep as the sky, 
Can see, accept, and yet confute, the lie. 


THE LAW, THE LIGHT 


The lieder-haunted dusk is luminous 

With sorrow trembling like a cloud of light, 
A secret symbol desperately in flight, 
Reflected on our heart’s smooth surfaces. 


Above our heads the restless atoms whirl 
Like grace-notes that we cannot hear or see, 
Evolving patterns of eternity 

Whose music is a mosaic, never still. 


Tristan geliebter, silhouette of light! 

What Thomas asked of beauty, ask of me: 
Clarity, harmony, integrity. 

In the blue dusk the eager angels wait. 


All history is uttered in your smile. 
The legend is alight, the heroes bless 








This moment large with ancient tenderness. 
Isolde’s Tristan offers mine the rrail. 


And “Ecce lex” you murmur. “Ecce lex! 

Even such Beauty has a skeleton. 

Even such Love drinks poison, come the dawn.” 
And I confute you, saying “Ecce lux.” 


PROEM 


I sing the star whose light 

my song makes steady, 

the face whose look was never 
but when my hand had found it, 
the word that lovelier stayed 
than trees unstressed by season, 
what on the earth was seldom 
less seldom for my singing— 
pride, delight, deliverance. 


This is not greatness, no. 

For that consummate gesture 
from King whose fiat, fiat 

is blue on distance blue— 

far from me be that hope. 

His tree-end never dragged 
across my coward foothill: 

His manacles and thorns 

have never clawed or kinged me. 


Not these. But few and lonely 
the unregarded wait me 
to say their beautiful 
with breath and heart I borrowed. 
Who but for self I lent them 
would like me fret and clutter 
and be themselves for never. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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DORCAS 


Serenity had touched her, the release 

Her will refused now covered her with peace, 
Friend of the fatherless and of the widow, 

Alone she passed into the leafless shadow. 

The orphans wept for her, the widows prayed 

And showed the little coats that she had made. 
When Peter came, unswerving in his faith, ; 
He took her hand, he looked on life through death. 
From the first hall, below the immaculate stair 
Where spirits pause in spirals of the air, 

Obedient still, she heard the word, “Arise”— 
Received the light, and light flowed from her eyes. 
Across her brow she drew the mortal mask, 

Her hands moved upward, reaching toward a task. 
Aware of flesh, once more aware of pain, 

She rose and stitched the little coats again. 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR. 


THE BEGINNING 


Then, lo, the spirit touched rock level, 

The low level, the last level, a level like death; 
It seemed no longer the spirit could revel 

In the joy of the blood, the reason of breath. 


But it fell, as a white rose falls; it failed, 
As an unwound clock, as a wounded bird; 
Then, low, the spirit fallen never availed 
Itself of the sweet immaculate Word. 


But it floundered, O as a fish fights 

The air out of its element, for aid; 

Or as a child in the dark, crying for lights, 
For a hand, where the dark is old and staid. 


But then it was as low as a root is deep, 
And like the root dreamed of the flower it holds 





TENT SBE IS 


Ase nT” ne eta ee 


ee 








But cannot see, prisoner of sleep 
In soil where every broken flower molds. 


But at root-level, at rock-ruin, the low reck 
Of itself, the soil of its beauty, like a last sigh, 
The spirit was beckoned slowly there to wreck 
Its ruin. It flowered. The flower will not die. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


PRAISE BE THE LIGHT 


Praise be the light, all light that lifts the lid of sight; 

The white light bouncing from the cloud rims, light that startles and skims 

The mountain and falls in sudden squalls of silver flakes in leaden patches 

Of quiet lakes, then lifts from the water with the changing rifts of gold 
and white. 

Praise to wet gray of dawn and the soft pearling of dew on the summer lawn, 

Light without shadow, clinging to mist in the meadow before the blade of 
the sun 

Portions the tree from the darkness and marks the window-pane with fire: 

Praise be the sharp light whose mighty swords sweep the chords of a harp, 

Whose light is music and whose song summons the throngs of nature in 
a choir 

Of green and gold hosannas of growing after the days of sowing and 
sleeping. 

Praise be the low light of winter afternoons with splintered jewels 

Pointing their painful edges into the eyes of the people and gilding the 
steeple 

And purpling the snow with the last glow of the disc chilling in the western 
hills, 

And praise for the January stars bringing news of the worlds that turn afar 

The faint light that blights the calendar, and burns away the mask of fear 

From faces of men, old stars that outwear time and the crime of anger in 
our souls 

Spilling bowls of darkness, the cold cinders of hate, marking the bright 
promise of night, 

Praise be the light. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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ULTIMATE JUDGE 


Delete the lavish word, the perfumed phrase, 
Or risk a pot of chaff, a plate of weeds; 
The Judge rejects your brief of parrot praise 
But notes with care your argument of deeds. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


MODERN PILGRIMAGE 


Truly gone from us, O good Saint Anne, 

Are the ancient mores: 

Sack-cloth and ashes, 

Bare-feet and fasting. 

Nor can our poor, weak, modern body bear 

Well the discipline of the penitential scourge. 
Nor can we, job-bound, 

Shackled by the dictates 

Of life’s daily needs, give ourselves 

So fully, completely to our God 

As those in ancient time who braved 

The dangers of waste-land places, 

Perilous river fords and treacherous mountain trails, 
Chancing even the winds and waves of stormy seas 
To visit the holy shrines of Christendom. 


Gone from us, indeed, is the order of older day, 
Dear Lady Saint Anne, 

The splendid age of Faith, 

Wherein a man 

Had he but the mind and will 

Could make himself these months-long 
Dangerous, yet meritorious 

Journeys to Rome, 

Loretto or Compostello. 


Ah, Lady Mother of our Mary, 
What can you think of us today, 








Pilgrims to your shrine 
In bright and shiny car 
And holiday vesture? 


This modern world of ours, 
Electro-magnet-like, 

Seeks to draw us to its cold unloving heart 
Through an all absorbing field 

Of artificial living. 

We have such little strength, 

So little time to seek, 

To find that all-attracting current 
That flows from the diffusing goodness 
Of the Triune God and draws us 

To eternal living. 


But we have two weeks, scarce more 
Of leisure time; 

And this we offer you for God, 

O Mother of our Lady! 


We offer you our shiny car 

And the brightness of our vesture, 

The scenic beauty of the country roads 
And the splendor of mountain bastions, 
The quiet serenity of woodland vales 
And the placid waters of the lake-lands. 
We offer, too, our joyous banter, 
Laughter, good talk, and the pleasure 
of our somewhat modest feastings! 


But above all this, we render you, 
And your daughter, our Blessed Mother, 
And your grand-son, Christ our Brother, 
On this, our twentieth century pilgrimage, 
The homage of our prayerful hearts— 
Reverent and respectful, 
Affectionate, ah yes, loving! 
O Mother of our Lady, 
Our loving hearts! 
BROTHER AIDAN MARY, T.O.R. 
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NOT AS THE SAINT 


As my small beast creeps close, adoring me, 
And confident of my indulgent hand, 

So I, a little creature, come to Thee, 

Not hoping for the wit to understand 

But satisfied to love and wait the tone 

By which my Master claims me for His own. 


Perhaps the trust my tiny friend displays, 

My own response to helplessness and need, 

Has taught me to sustain Thy larger gaze, 

That dwells in pity on a broken reed, 

Not one with Thee as saint before the rood 

But as a child who claims Thy parenthood. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


I TURN THE KEY 


“Omnipotence Divine,” I pray in awe, 

“By thy vast mercy, condescend to me.” 

As when the gate swung out, the Greeks surged in 
To Troy and Helen shrank who turned the key 


In awe; in awe as round a rippling pool 

The self-forgotten one who'cast the stone; 

As Moses horned, come down the mount, in awe 
To see in people’s eyes his visage shone: 


So am I lost in awe, when my turned will 
Lets thee within me, round me casts thy sheen, 
To see in people’s eyes thy glory plead 

I veil my face. Thy face I have not seen. 


Since when I cry “Beloved” thou art gone, 
All-beauty ebbed, all-splendor put to sea, 
“Omnipotence Divine,” I pray in awe, 
Relying on thy mercy, “come to me.” 

WINIFRED CORRIGAN, F.C. 

















SANE, AFFIRMATIVE SPEECH OR WORDS 
AS MASTERS’ 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


OMEHOW or other—I do not know how to account for it—but the 
most haunting piece in W. H. Auden’s Nones ” is, for me, the dedicatory 
poem addressed to Reinhold and Ursala Niebuhr. There are many lyrics in 
Nones which are much wittier and far more moving. The dedicatory piece, 
like most of its kind, tends to be somewhat prosy. Yet I could not help but 
feel that here was a kind of noble fustian capable of many interpretations, 
but chiefly valuable because of the light it sheds upon the state of contem- 
porary poetry. Mr. Auden writes: 


We, too, had known golden hours 
When body and soul were in tune 
Had danced with our true loves 

By the light of a full moon 

And sat with the wise and good 

As tongues grew witty and gay.... 


I am supposing in the context of the whole poem that “golden hours,” the 
harmony of body and soul, the union of true love, the communion of wis- 
dom and virtue, the humane pleasures implied in the words “witty and gay” 
refer to the classic poetic experiences, the record of delight which we find so 
prominently in all poetry of the past. I am fortified in this impression when 
he continues: 

We, too, had felt the intrusive glory 

Which tears reserve apart 

And would in the grand old manner 

Have sung from a resonant heart. 


I need not be overcautious here about the conventional warning against 
the paraphrase of poetry, for I do not mean to reduce Auden’s verse to one 
single meaning, but can readers help hearing in the phrases “intrusive 
glory,” “grand old manner” and “resonant heart” (the words as well as the 
meaning implied in the fine affirmative rhythm) echoes of an older kind of 
poetry and a more traditional response? These are big and noble words— 
glory, grand heart; the shade of those majestic transcendentals, those classic 
beliefs which have been virtually laughed out of modern poetry. Auden 


seems to be saying here, especially in his tone, that for him the old values 





1 Paper delivered at The Catholic Poetry Society Congress on Poetry, Hunter College 
of New York City, April 15, 1951. 
2"Nones,” by W. H. Auden. New York: Random House. $2.50. 
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are alive. Yet there is the beginning of a contradiction in the prophetic 
past and perfect tenses, the complaining subjunctive mood, the ironic 
parody of sentiment in the phrase “grand old manner’—we had known 
golden hours, had felt intrusive glory, would have sung from the resonant 
heart. 

The implication is clear that this kind of singing existed merely as a 
possibility—as a wish—a kind of consolation, a controiled, an apologetic 
nostalgia. Thus we are more than faintly prepared for the inevitable but. 
The song cannot be, nor the resonant heart. Something, it is implied, has 
happened to make a song in the resonant heart impossible in our times. 
Here Auden is more explicit. 


But, pawed-at and gossiped-over 
By the promiscuous crowd, 
Concocted by editors 

Into spells to befuddle the crowd, 
All sane affirmative speech, 

Had been soiled, profaned, debased 
To a horrid mechanical screech: . . . 
No civil style survived 

That pandemonium 

But the wry, the sotto-voce, 
Ironic and monochrome: 

And where should we find shelter 
For joy or mere content 

When little was left standing 

But the suburb of dissent. 


I find a great pathos in this confession from a full heart and more than 

a minor justification for the distrust of the contemporary poet of public 
speech. One may sense here a kind of perverse reverence for old dignitaries, 
a hint as to why the sincere men of our time feel they must disguise their 
credos in barrel-organ tunes and look to the masks of rhetoric, as did the 
baroque and metaphysical poets, for shields against the heartless apathy of 
the crowds. Here at least is a partial explanation of the reason why paradox, 
analogy, ambivalent symbols are the favorite manner of poetry today. Be- 
neath the contemporary dissonance, the half rimes, there is a muffled, 
sobbing rhythm, of the hurt heart and the sore mind. In another verse 
called “Serenade” Auden hints again why those with the gift of eloquence 
have become shy. 

All, all, have rights to declare, 

No one is man enough 

To be, simply, publicly, there 

With no private emphasis. 
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I was led to wonder about the true reasons behind Auden’s reluctant 
rejection of sane, affirmative speech. Why this capitulation, I asked myself, 
to the promiscuous crowd, and the servile editors? Is it just to assume that 
all resonance of heart is impossible, that to survive, the noble delight of 
poetry must go underground, peeping up from time to time in recondite 
jokes and learned allusions? In the sudden murky splendor of metaphor? 
What truth is there in the myth of the Zeitgeist, a feeling that our age is 
wholly polluted by the big lie, cheap advertising, bragging, psychopathic 
word-magic, and the intoxication of a semi-educated public in its own 
literacy? 

It was precisely because of this assumption that so many able critics 
justified the important place of Ezra Pound in contemporary literature. His 
incoherence, his vast irrelevant erudition, his occasional meanness of spirit, 
were held to be outweighed by his unique understanding of the meaning of 
contemporary history. It is said to his credit that he perceived, penetrated, 
and thus tended to purge the appalling mediocrity of contemporary com- 
mercial values. The same reasoning was used initially to establish Eliot in 
critical favor. Both Eliot and Pound and all who followed them eschewed 
the delight of sane, affirmative speech on the assumption that the world had 
become insane, negative and incoherent; on the further assumption that the 
poet’s great duty was to respond with a maximum awareness to the world 
in which he found himself. 


Yet, this assumption that the poet is the sensitive recorder of his own 
age and this his own age is in Eliot’s words “an immense panorama of 
futility and anarchy” is in itself only a single aspect of a much greater truth. 
Dante lived in a world which externally at least was as confused and 
wretched as our own, although not of course on so large a scale. Cervantes 
and Shakespeare similarly lived through revolutions in thought and action. 
Dryden’s world changed before his very eyes. But all of these men brought 
order and control to their contemporary anarchies by the power of mind, a 
power of their own imagination under the persuasive direction of their be- 
liefs. They were as intensely aware of their moment in history and their 
place in human society, if one reads them rightly, as the most topical and 
political poets of our times. 

I need not remind you that Dante put a pope, his political enemy, later 
canonized as a saint, in hell. Cervantes’ Don Quixote (a poem surely) 
rarely lets us forget that his is the age of the last crusade at Lepanto and the 
immense debacle of the Spanish Armada. The Renaissance prince, in his 
courtly virtue and his Machiavellian vice, is rarely absent from Shakespeare’s 
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plays. Dryden was immersed in the political and religious disputes of his 
time. Dostoievsky is as much the historian of the ideas of the nineteenth 
century as he is a tragic artist. One may even claim for our American poet, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, something of the same status. No less pro- 
foundly affected by the fissions of his and our time than T. S. Eliot, he gave 
order, direction and control to his statements about these times. In all these 
men, aft came to terms with experience without capitulating to it. Art 
remained firm, structured, still full of delight, even when, as in so many 
of Robinson’s poems, the object of contemplation was futility and defeat. 


In all these men the assumption prevailed that man’s power of mind 
could shape and give significance to all the facts of experience and con- 
sciousness presented to it. The poet’s great duty was not to submit to experi- 
ence—in this way lies madness; not to ignore experience—in this way lies 
delusion; but to bring experience into the full light of awareness; to identify 
it; to give it a name and thus to incorporate it into the common knowledge 
possessed by our culture. This assumption meant in effect that man had 
the power to harmonize all the contradictions inherent in experience and 
to express that harmony in the language of sane, affirmative speech. I do 
not think we can insist too often upon the fact that the poets of the past 
and the poets of our own times have faced exactly similar problems with 
the difference in scale which I have already mentioned. 


It still remains true that every poet, every man from Adam’s time to our 
own, has had to face up to his task of ordering the chaos of experience. The 
big difference between the poets of the past and the poets of the present has 
been in the way in which they have attempted to order their experience. 
The older poet possessed a measure of belief. Sometimes that belief was a 
passionate religious conviction. Often it was a belief in the power of the 
human mind and the resources of human language. The poet today, even 
though privately a man of belief, has divorced that belief from the action 
of his poetry. The general mood of skepticism has sapped his trust in the 
power of man’s mind. The same scepticism has invaded language where 
words, writes Eliot, “strain, / crack and sometimes break, under the burden / 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish / Decay with imprecision, will not stay 


in place.... 


Heretofore I mentioned that the assumptions of the contemporary poet 
are really part of a larger truth. But before I identify this truth I should 
like to say a word about the difficulty of locating modern poetry. Obviously 
in one sense modern poetry has no distinct characteristic. If modern poetry 
means the work done in our own generation we may find without difficulty 
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in any of the numerous anthologies poetry written in the mood of every 
age and race. Good Latin verse for example is still to be found in the pages 
of The Classical Weekly and in occasional publications by Oxford and 
Cambridge dons. Within the last decade an Irish mathematician and phi- 
losopher composed a splendid epic in the Miltonic manner. George 
Whicher’s translations of Latin poetry beautifully preserved eighteenth- 
century standards of classic taste. Mystical poetry of a very high order has 
been produced in mid-twentieth-century America by a woman like Jessica 
Powers. The older ballad and narrative forms still survive in men like 
Stephen Vincent Benét and the work of A. M. Sullivan. The list could be 
extended beyond all reason to show that somewhere some living person is 
keeping alive some of the poetic moods and methods which have come down 
from the past. 

But we all know that we cannot call that poet modern simply because 
he is living in our own time. The word has been appropriated, so to speak, 
to those poets who write in the idiom and spirit of the symbolist move- 
ment. Modern poetry is a new way of writing poetry. It involves a new 
concept of the place of the poet, new theories of poetic structure and device, 
above all new theories on the poet’s freedom of imagination and responsi- 
bility to his audience. It originated in the protest against what was felt to be 
the false authority or tyranny of the past and the necessity of the poet to 
assert his freedom in the interests of expressing new levels of awareness. 
As early as the first meetings of the Rimers’ Club men like Symons and 
Yeats were breaking the moulds fashioned by their predecessors. But like 
previous literary revolutions, such as the romantic revolt against neo- 
classicism, the symbolist movement was, unconsciously at first, based upon 
a new sense of the psychic structure of man. Later, symbolic thinking was 
enriched by the great body of Yeats’ poetry with its new emphasis upon 
the logic of the imagination, by the symbolic or mythical method of Joyce’s 
Ulysses and by the proliferation of personal myths in such men as Hart 
Crane, Robinson Jeffers and others. But, as the symbolist method devel- 
oped, it became perfectly apparent that it was no mere literary device. It 
was for very many a substitute for belief—a protest against the veracity of 
the assumption behind the structures, the harmony and the vocabulary of 
older poetry. 

Hence, it is possible for a contemporary editor of the most recent 
anthology on Modern Poetry* (edited by Kimon Friar and John Malcolm 
Brinnin) to say that, “The use of metaphysical and symbolist devices has 





3 "Modern Poetry,” edited by Kimon Friar and John Malcolm Brinnin. New York: 
Appleton, Century, Croft. $3.00. 
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grown out of the modern poet’s search for a mythology which might re- 
place that of the disintegrating Christian culture, and which might offer 
him some concrete body of belief for metaphor and metaphysic. . . . For 
most modern poets the Christian myth is no longer consubstantial with its 
ideals, although some have attempted to invoke through it what no longer 
breathes in it. For others, the Christian way of life has become a philo- 
sophic mode of conduct. To many more, both the ethos and myth of Chris- 
tianity are illusions to be destroyed. Almost all find themselves and their 
world without some unifying way of life under which may be harmonized 
the conflicting interpretations brought on by religious, scientific, industrial, 
and, more recently, political revolutions. Life is nowhere seen steadily and 
whole, but under a number of perspectives relative to nothing central. Never 
has the interpenetration of cultures been so world-wide, or disintegration 
so universal.” 

The modern poet, according to these editors, is one who cannot accept 
the intellectual or linguistic framework of his past. Faced then with the 
necessity of bringing some order to his experience, he attempts to “correlate 
whatever his subconscious offers him, but with superconscious awareness; 
his habitual mask is that of irony since he is always aware of contrary 
claims and possibilities; he is witty and fantastical, but with serious almost 
tragic purpose; he is rarely sentimental, for he is incapable of presenting 
any one view of life which is not complex or excludes the possibility of its 
opposite, and by the same token he prizes and is incapable of the sentiment 
and integrity of a man who sees life steadily and sees it whole . . . the chief 
characteristic of the modern poet is the intensity with which he invokes, 
pursues, and rarely attains such integrity. Most of the poems in this book 
[ Modern Poetry] are records of this pursuit,‘and if they do not often con- 
tain the clarity and serenity of realized vision, they are in their density and 
concentration closer to such vision than the easier solutions of our age 
which attain a spurious and superficial clarity chiefly by omission and 
avoidance.” 

This, then, with reservations, is the reason why Mr. Auden has re- 
jected sane, affirmative speech. Even though he and Eliot and young poets 
like Robert Lowell are themselves Christians and have often expressed 
some of the Christian serenities in their verse, it is still possible to say that, 
as poets, they belong to the modern school. Their presence in it involves 
a great paradox which it is now our business to explore. 


There are really two reasons for the rejection of sane, affirmative speech. 
The first reason is that such speech is a lie, that it represents things as they 
are not. “Malt and ale do more than Milton can / To justify God’s ways 
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to man,” wrote A. E. Housman, one of the last writers who expressed his 
disbelief in the classic measures of English speech. Later, partly through 
the influence of the Imagist Movement, the Vorticists, the Wheels Group 
and the Marxist rebels of the late twenties and thirties, some skeptics tended 
to distort and abuse language as a symbolic gesture of their deep-seated 
revolt against the things for which that language stood. Language was 
meaning, language was instinct with the inherited wisdom of the race, was 
redolent with emotions as old as Christendom. It was necessary then to 
destroy that which contained so many false ideas. This revolt joined arms 
with the widespread attack on reason itself. It found sympathy among 
some of the semanticists, those manipulators of speech characterized with 
such horrifying scorn in George Orwell’s 1984. This revolt is a revolt 
against man and all that he stands for and must clearly be distinguished from 
that type of symbolism and myth-making represented by Eliot and Auden. 

When Mr. Eliot urged us to follow the example of James Joyce in 
“manipulating a continuous parallel between contemporaneity and an- 
tiquity,” it was largely with a view of restoring freshness to the work of 
art. It was his idea, as it is Auden’s in the dedicatory poem which has been 
quoted, to avoid the easy complacencies, the rhetorical clichés, the concepts 
and the correspondingly facile illustrations which had made poetry of the 
nineteenth century so tepid and unrewarding. There was excitement in 
sewing the old gold cloth of ancient legends on the shoddy of contemporary 
speech. The mythical method provided indirect commentary on the coarse- 
ness and stupidity of contemporary manners by surprising references to a 
world of primitive energy and wonder. Eliot’s use of myth enables him to 
say what he means without obliging him literally to mean what he says. 
He defines no creed. He refuses to be reduced to explicit social criticism. 
Thus symbolism and myth are useful to him because they permit him to 
create gigantic ironies and huge oxymorons. 

With Auden, too, especially in his later career, the symbolic method 
is less a revolt against tradition than a return to it. The symbol, the 
metaphor, the unique creative act is for him a protest against the sullen, 
soggy world of half truth and borrowed syllables. The well-turned meta- 
phor is a victory in the struggle of the spirit against its own flesh and 
blood and against those minor devils who “grown insolent and fat / on 
cheesy literature / and corny dramas / corrupt our art.” These devils he 
describes in Nones as those who stand at our shoulders “plausibly to 
whisper / the nearly fine / the almost true; / beware of him, poet / lest 
reading over your shoulder he find / what makes him glad / the manner 
arch / the meaning blurred / the poem bad.” 
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Thus, one might be tempted to say that there are some who have taken 
up the new concept of myth and symbol, hoping to destroy meaning, and 
there are others who have returned to myth and symbol in the hope of 
restoring meaning. Yet the poets representing these two antagonistic views 
belong oddly in the same tradition. They have this in common. Both 
groups believe that poetry is something quite apart from belief and that 
the essential poetic fact is awareness and the projection of that awareness 
in language. Hence, it follows that both groups are likely to applaud the 
achievement of a man like Joyce, who, of all the writers of the twentieth 
century, has succeeded in expresing the maximum activity of the human 
consciousness. 

Both groups are united, too, in their option for the freedom of the 
imagination. They have calculated the risks of obscurity and even of 
disappearing into the clouds of purely personal mythology. At all costs, 
they seem to say, let us represent the multiplied facts of our consciousness. 
Consciousness is our very life and we cannot deny what has happened in 
us and to us. To imitate the poetry of the past with its clear Aristotelian 
logic, its ornate rhetorical facade, its carefully sculptured rhythms, is to 
deny the inchoate knowledge present to our intuition and impervious to 
any logic, save that of the imagination. It is better, they say, to be our- 
selves, to explore our own sensibilities in loneliness, even in isolation, than 
to flatter the attitudes of a public which has lost its integrity. 

Now this declaration of freedom is essentially sincere. Perhaps its 
sincerity is its vice, a false persuasion that whatever one does not feel is 
necessarily untrue. For the essence of poetry, indeed of all the arts, does not 
consist in the report of experience, no matter how complex nor how ex- 
tensive. It consists rather in the judgment of that experience—a decision 
taken by the mind, and by mind I mean here the whole personality of the 
poet not his intellect alone. This decision is expressed concretely by and 
in the emotional resonance of a work of art. Poetry is not a mere clinical 
description of the poet’s thought and emotional life. It is the poet's 
thought and emotional life. It is his response to the reality that he sees. 
Only a false sense of freedom will insist upon an aesthetic which forbids 
this kind of commitment. It is not necessary for a poet to express his real 
convictions, either intellectual or religious, in the course of his poem. Al- 
though, since he is a human being, he can hardly keep this aspect of his 
whole personality out of his own work. But it is impossible for him to keep 
the commitments of his heart, of his sensibility, out of his poems. 

To say with Herbert Read in the Phases of English Poetry that “the 
life of the intelligence is the only reality” and that “the art of poetry is 
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the difficult art of defining the nature of mind and emotion” is to describe 
not the artistic habit but the scientific one. Here is discrimination without 
decision. Here is reference to the formless inner world rather than to the 
created work of linguistic meaning. Furthermore the freedom to remain 
completely detached from the common reader, the freedom from the 
human necessity to respond with passion to that which is apprehended as 
good or bad is the abuse of freedom. There is no such thing as a poet 
with a neutral heart. 

In pleading as I am for what DeQuincey once called “a deep sympathy 
with truth,” I am not asking for a poetry which is simply persuasive or 
univocally right-minded. We need not beat those dead horses any more. 
The affirmative quality I am pleading for is the decision of the heart which 
avoids both sentimentality or meanness, the judgment of sensibility which 
issues in a discernible ardor. No art is ever made without a measure of 
love, and no love exists without its measure of commitment. 

We miss these qualities in contemporary poetry. Our poets anatomize 
their loves and hates, compare them, wring out ironic contrasts, avoid above 
everything else the loyalities which could bind, blind and enslave them. 
What they love, I suspect, is at bottom their own integrity, their own free- 
dom, a part of themselves. Or perhaps they do not so much love integrity 
as they fear its loss. This timid love is simply not enough. It is enough 
perhaps for a beginning; it is enough to purge impurities, to clear the mind 
of cant, to make a fresh start. It will do in the suburbs of dissent, and in 
the wilderness of rebellion. But the place of the poet is neither the suburbs 
nor the wilderness, but with man, at the center, in the middle, wherever 
man is most himself. To sing with a resonant heart requires no surrender 
of integrity, no blinking at truth, no denial of experience. It requires only 
this—that a man create in language what. he has truly seen, what he 
actually knows with courage and with confidence. Then it doesn’t matter 
what the promiscuous crowds do or say. The chances are, however, that the 
crowds will stop to listen. They always have stopped to listen to sane, 
affirmative speech uttered by a full and resonant heart. 


Book Reviews 
AN INADEQUATE APPRAISAL 


Achievement in American Poetry, 1900-1950, by Louise Bogan. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. $2.50. 

This slim book, approximately one hundred pages plus a sparse an- 
thologic selection of favored poets’ work, bibliography, etc., is one of a 
series being published on “Twentieth-Century Literature in America.” Its 
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essential chapters are those titled, “The Break-Through Begins, 1900-1912,” 
“The ‘American Renaissance,’ 1912-1917,” “Vers Libre, and Avant-Garde, 
1913-1918,” “Postwar Achievement, 1917-1930,” “Ideology and Irra- 
tionalism, 1930-1941,” and the concluding, “Poetry at the Half-Century.” 
In such short compass, for which the publisher and not the author is doubt- 
less responsible, Miss Bogan is unhappily limited. While she gives the 
impression of proceeding calmly and objectively in her analyses, the reader 
cannot escape the impression that he is being rushed along too often on a 
level, which in contrast to certain briefly revealed profundities, skims the 
surface. Too often at the point where he is prepared to settle down to con- 
sider some provocative statement his attention is diverted to biographical 
detail. Admitted these are the jacket-described “sharply drawn sketches of 
the thirty or so individual poets whose work merits attention,” the space 
given them is heavily disproportionate. 

This method works toward a superficiality of treatment which is no- 
where more notable than in the 1930-1941 period. This is introduced: 
“It is usual to think of poetry in America in the 1930’s as overwhelmingly 
influenced by Marxist ideology. The decade, as a matter of fact, was one 
in which a variety of influences made striking impact upon the poetic situ- 
ation, so that even Marxian pressures, so strong at the beginning, were split 
and altered as the ten years advanced. It is important, however, to fix our 
attention at first upon the way in which Marxist theory came to affect poetic 
careers.” With the last sentence, Miss Bogan snatches the ball, just as the 
reader expects to see it rushed toward the goalpost, and goes off into other 
areas—the Marxian pressures are forgotten in the attention she gives to 
the “careers” of Hart Crane, Auden, Spender, C. Day Lewis, et al. 

This omission—it would almost seem that Miss Bogan had forgotten 
when she mentioned “fix our attention at first . . .” that she was implicitly 
promising a more fundamental examination of Marxian pressures—is here 
noted because it is typical. At every point one is conscious of the fact that 
the author omits, and in particular that she omits all which does not con- 
form to her own theories. She comments on Pound that he “never freed 
himself from an underlying attitude of ‘enlightened materialism,” and the 
statement in itself implies that she thinks he would have profited had he so 
freed himself. But if there is anything characteristic of Miss Bogan’s own 
analyses it is that these proceed from “enlightened materialism.” She is 
not unaware that Eliot began to proclaim spiritual values in the early 
thirties and Auden very much later, but her observations indicate she con- 
siders such a development as unimportant to poetry, as isolated manifesta- 
tions which need no further explanation than that she gives the Marxian 
intrusion. 
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It is difficult then to determine precisely what the “achievement” of the 
title means. One turns to this pronouncement in the concluding pages: 
“The poet of the future need waste little time and energy in establishing 
the fact that his art has importance. Neither will he be forced to uncover 
for himself the scope and difficulty of that art.” The poet may well retort 
that he is thus told what he need not do but is certainly left with no guide 
as to what he should do. “The Break Through,” on which certainly should 
pivot much that Miss Bogan has to say is one of the most unsatisfactory 
sections of the book. No one questions that the “break through” from the 
stultefying situation of the late nineteenth cencury was not in itself a de- 
sirable achievement. It is hailed as a victory for poetry which won a new 
freedom from the stultefication of the late nineteenh century, but the victory 
is phyrric unless the freedom is fruitfully used. Miss Bogan’s treatise takes 
entirely too much for granted that it was. That her own special theories 
in themselves demand their own examinations and may provoke refuta- 
tions is calmly overlooked.—John G.'iand Brunini. 


THE GAELIC WORD-WEAVERS’ GIFT 


This Insubstantial Pageant, by Monk Gibbon. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Company. $2.50. 

Strict editing might have made this an exciting introduction of Monk 
Gibbon to American readers. While this is not his first book, his lyrics and 
prose poems are much less known here than in Ireland and the British Isles, 
where Walter de la Mare, Austin Clarke and others have spoken highly of 
them. In the volume at hand, the presentation is poorer than the oppor- 
tunity. The whole is inferior to parts; and that is a pity, because so honest 
and wholesome a poet as Monk Gibbon deserves an eager audience on this 
side of the Atlantic. . 

Lyric poetry, at highest level, is always winged with wonder; it flashes 
into richness, revelation and surprise. Gibbon’s lyrics too often disappoint 
us in this respect, despite their purity of diction, their simplicity, their be- 
guiling appearance of “unpremeditated art.” Perhaps this is because of 
the high pitch of expectancy which he imparts to them. He has the Gaelic 
word-weavers’ gift. His delight in children is deep and evocative. The 
brightnesses of earth and sky stir him to glad response. Their bleaknesses 
give rise in him to corresponding shadows. Beyond this range he is seldom 
satisfying, especially in the sonnets. What he has well-said once, he too 
frequently says again. The promise of opening lines, in not a few instances, 
tends to pale where it might have pierced, had the meditation been deeper 
and less skillfully disguised. Allusions to Lethe and Orpheus, along with 
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other mythological flavorings, at times betray a too transparent excursion 
into the archaic and pseudo-classical. Must every modern poet go through 
this phase until he has found a lore and a myth of his own? 

Much finer and more meaningful is the effect when, as in “Doone Lake, 
Co. Donegal,” he taps the prime sources of life and experience. Here 
imagination and music are at their best: 


I have landed my two children 
On an island in Doone lake— 
Lovely the little maiden, 

And the boy, fair and straight. 


og a a co 
Woman, who gave them to me, 
Lift your cool mouth to mine; 
This was well done between us 
In God’s good time. 
What here is rich and valid, clean-hearted and true, is to be found even in 
fuller measure in his prose poems, of which the following is a sample: 


. . . I know only that I have loved the gorse on the hill, and the small 
sheltered bay, and the coming of summer, and autumn, and the blue still- 
ness of the sky on starry nights; and quietness, and the conversation of 
friends, and the soft kisses of children: and for all these let Him that gave 
them bear witness that I was not ungrateful. 


Kahlil Gibran could hardly have said it more eloquently.—Clifford J. Laube. 


AID FOR THE RHYMERS 


The Improved Rhyming Dictionary, by Jane Shaw Whitfield; edited by 
Frances Stillman. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 
As the saying goes, there is always room for improvement. The pub- 
lishers of this new rhyming dictionary say it is unsurpassed. They may be 
right. Of the several features claimed to be unique, the most striking is 
the innovation that discards the conventional vertical single word listing, 
in favor of consecutive listing as in a thesaurus. This may seem to be a 
defect, but the arrangement has the advantage of saving space and results 
in a less bulky book. As the type and spacing are good, the loss in visual 
appeal is not serious. The numbered finding system in this arrangement 
is a time saver. In each rhyme group monosyllables are listed first, then 
two syllable words, etc. The principle of organization is exceptionally fine. 
The five vowel sounds and their variations dominate the main divisions and 
the sections are then divided into single, double and triple rhymes. This 
arrangement reverses the principle of main groupings by syllables which 
necessitates numerous divisions by vowel sounds.—Doyle Hennessy. 
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“Splendid and Special’ 


WINGS OVER PATMOS, by Charles A. Brady. $2.50. 


A brilliant triumph . . . splendid and special enough to insure 
any man’s reputation as a poet. Whatever his theme, he brings 


to it the basic requisite for enduring poetry—a heart which is 
human.—John Duffy, C.SS.R., in Spirit. 


Other Books in the Monastine Series 
“Little Masterpieces of Publishing” 


JOURNEY WITH MUSIC, by Francis Maguire. $2.50. 


Francis Maguire is a poet whose star is definitely rising.— 


John O’Connor in The Sign. 


His lyrics are musical, tightly spun and original—A. M. 
Sullivan in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Grace . . . delicacy and depth. The technique is well-con- 
cealed in its own sureness.—Robert Hillyer. 


A rich first book and one which must be read by all to whom 
poetry is a living ert—J. G. E. Hopkins in Spirit. 
THE LAST GARLAND, by Theodore Maynard. $2.00. 


Some of Maynard’s finest poetry is found within the compass 
of this book.—Thought. 


The poems take their place among our memorable love sonnets. 
—A. M. Sullivan in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE LANTERN BURNS, by Jessica Powers. $1.50. 


No singer comes to mind who sees heaven in earthly experience 
more confidently. This heavenly haunting is what one re- 
members.—Mary Kolars in Spirit. 


CRAGS, by Clifford J. Laube. Limited edition, hand-set, illus- 
trated, printed and bound by the author. Only 25 autographed 
copies remain in stock. $2.50. 


Behind these verses burns the genuine fire——John Holmes. 


Your feat of writing, printing, binding and selling a book has 
me standing in awe before you.—John Kieran. 
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